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2, 6. 8; Servius on Vergil, Aeneid 3.12, 7. 150, 153, 8. 
190, 9. 4, 10. 228, 11. 206, 339, 12. 303, Eclogues 8.82; 
Siculus Flaccus, p. 162; Silius Italicus, Punica I. 542, 
543. 17- 33 _ 45; Solinus 1. 35; Sozomenus, Hist. Eccl. 
1.9; Spartianus, Didius Julianus6:5; Statius, Silvae I . 
1. 32-36, Thebaid 2. 739, 740; Suetonius, Augustus 31, 
44, 101, Domitian 8, Julius Caesar 1, 83, Nero 12, 28, 
Tiberius 2, 76, Vitellius 16; Suidas, Lexicon, s. w. 
Augustus, Numa; Symmachus, Epistulae 2. 36, 9. 108, 
147, 148, Relationes 3; Syncellus, p. 343; Tacitus, 
Annales 1. 8, 2. 34, 86, 3. 69, 4. 16, 64, 11. 32, 12. 42, 15. 
22, 36, 41, Historiae 3. 81, 4. 53; Tertullian, De Specta- 
culis"5, Ad Uxorem 1.6; Trebellius Pollio, Valeriani 
Duo 6. (2). 6; Ulpian, Fragments 10. 5; Valerius 
Maximus I. I. 6, 7, 10, I. 4. 4, I. 8. 11, 3. 7. 9, 4. 4. II, 
5. 4. 6, 8 1. 5; Varro, De Lingua Latina 6. 17, 21, 32; 
Zonaras 4. 23, C, 7. 8 ; Zosimus 5. 38. 

Really vital among these 249 citations are twenty-six 
from eighteen authors, five Greek and thirteen Latin, 
as follows: Ambrosius, Epistula 18. 12-13, De Virgini- 
bus 2. 4; Augustinus, De Civitate Dei 22. 11; Diony- 
sius 2. 64-69, 3. 67; Festus, s. w. Ignis 22, Muries; 
Gellius, Noctes Atti'cae I. 12, 7 (6). 7. 4; Livy 5. 40, 28. 
11; Macrobius, Saturnalia 3. 13. 11; Ovid, Fasti 6 
249-348, 395-460; Pliny, Epistles 4. 11; Plutarch, 
Quaestiones Romanae 96, Camillus 21, Numa 9-10; 
Prudentius, Contra Symmachum 2. 1063-1 112; Servius 
on Vergil, Aeneid 11. 206; Suidas, Lexicon, s. v. Numa 
(Noumas) ; Symmachus, Relationes, III ; ■ Tacitus, An- 
nales 2. 86; Valerius Maximus I. 1. 10; Zonaras 7. 8; 
Zosimus 5. 38 (The Last Vestal). 

Anyone mastering these twenty-six passages will have 
mastered all the valuable evidence touching Vestals. 

It is greatly to be desired that some one compile and 
publish a Book of the Vestals, presenting at one view all 
the sources of our knowledge of them. Such a book 
would be laborious to complete* and expensive to pro- 
duce. It should contain: 

(1) Plates 

(A) Of all the statuary, reliefs, and gems illus- 
trating the Vestals; 

(B) Of all the coins in any way alluding to 
them, to Vesta, or to her temple; 

(C) Of all the inscriptions concerned with the 
Vestals, or throwing light on them; 

(2) Texts of all such inscriptions, and with each an 
expanded text, amplifying all abbreviations, and an 
adequate translation; 

(3) Texts of all the passages in anonymous Greek or 
Latin works which relate in any way to the Vestals, 
each text with a translation; 

(4) Similar texts and translations of the 249 cita- 
tions from classical authors; 

(5) A chronological list of the known Vestals, with a 
brief summary under each name of what we know of 
her and with references to the statuary, coins, inscrip- 
tions, and citations concerning her; 



(6) An alphabetical list of all the known names of 
Vestals, and a discussion of their relation to Latin 
names in general, and of what we can learn from those 
relations; 

(7) The full text of Lipsius's De Vesta et Vestalibus 
Syntagma (perhaps followed by excerpts from later 
modern writings touching on the Vestals) ; 

(8) Three full bibliographies of all modern publica- 
tions helpful towards comprehending what is known of 
the Vestals, of their official home, of their goddess, 
and of her temple — one by titles, arranged alphabeti- 
cally; a second by authors, similarly arranged; and a 
third arranged chronologically. 
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The Dream in Homer and Greek Tragedy. Columbia 
University Dissertation. By William Stuart Mes- 
ser. New York: Columbia University Press 
(1918). Pp. ix + 105. $1.25. 
The writer of this dissertation, which was done under 
the supervision of Professor Knapp, has restricted 
himself to the consideration of the dream as a literary 
device and allows nothing to side-track him, even 
though, as is perfectly obvious, he has at his command 
copious collateral material. The dream played a far 
more important r61e in the technique of Greek epic and 
tragedy than it could do in contemporary literature. 
To the reviewer, it seems almost impossible to dis- 
associate a study of the dream as a literary motif from 
the influence which gave it its value in the eyes of the 
poets. The subject is intimately and intricately 
linked with Greek religion, or, to use a term which we 
in retrospect are apt to apply to outworn religious 
beliefs, with folk-lore. A brief discussion of dream- 
lore would form a fitting introduction to the disserta- 
tion, and would enable the reader to see that the drama- 
tic value of the dream is not overestimated. Even the 
sporadic comments on folk-lore would have more force 
after such a prefatory chapter. The reviewer feels 
sure that, when Dr. Messer comes to sift and classify 
the elements in the dream in Latin literature, as he 
evidently proposes to dp, he will be 'drawn perforce 
into a systematic discussion of folk-lore problems, 
both Greek and Roman. Of course the dissertation is 
for professional classicists, but not even they have an 
intimate and fresh acquaintance with all departments 
of classical philology. 

An illustration of the perils of isolating the literary 
side of the subject may be observed in the remarks on 
page 3 with regard to the well-known dream in the 
second book of the Iliad: 

In this familiar account, note the entire externality, 
the complete objectivity, of the dream. The dream 
is an entity. There is no statement that Agamemnon 
dreamed that Nestor appeared, or that he beheld him 
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in sleep 1 . And Zeus, too, accosts the dream as he 
might accost a person. So strongly is this artistic 
personification felt that'Oveipoj becomes almost a proper 
name. 

One must be careful not to give Homer too much 
credit for making an innovation in the treatment of 
this dream or for conscious artistic personification. 
He is simply retaining the characteristic attitude of 
primitive man. In the days of animism, of which 
there are so many traces in the Homeric poems, there 
was no distinction between imagination and reality, 
between things dreamed and things seen. In fact there 
are still peoples that narrate their dream experiences 
as realities' and thereby acquire reputations as most 
accomplished liars. "When a Cherokee has dreamed 
of being stung by a snake, he is treated just in.the same 
way as if he had really been stung" 3 . Dr. Messer is 
well aware of such primitive views of dreams (see Note 
230), but attributes to deliberate art what the reviewer 
would ascribe to the survival of a naive outlook on life. 
"To the Greek of old", says Tylor 4 , "the dream-soul 
was what to the modern savage it still is" 5 . 

An interesting passage on dreams occurs in Od. 19. 
562-567. Of this Dr. Messer says (35) 

The conscious artifice in these lines is shown in the play 
upon the similarity of sound in l\i<parrt, i\e(palpovTai, and 
Kep&eaffi, Kpatyovai — a play which can hardly be acci- 
dental. 

Lang goes much farther than this and writes 6 : 

The Homeric explanation, that true dreams come 
through the gate of horn, false dreams through the 
ivory gate, is based merely on a pun in the Greek 7 . 

Striking confirmation of this possibility can be found 
in an amusing explanation recorded by Servius (on 
Aen. 6.893): 

Physiologia vero hoc habet : per portam corneam oculi 
significantur, qui et cornei sunt coloris et duriores 
ceteris membris nam frigus non sentiunt, sicut et 
Cicero dicit in libris De Deorum Natura. Per etur- 
neam vero portam os significatur a dentibus. Et 
scimus quia quae loquimur falsa esse possunt, ea 
vero quae videmus sine dubio vera sunt. Ideo Aeneas 
per eburneam emittitur portam. 

The Latin could not, of course, reproduce the Greek 
play, but it finally found a pun available in the two uses 



J The Italics here and in the othe; quotations from the dissertation 
arc Dr. Messer's. 

'Frazer, The Golden Bough. 3.37. 

3 Ibid. 1. 172. 

♦Primitive Culture 2 , 1. 144. 

5 Apparent]y the attitude of contemporary simple-minded Greeks 
has not changed much. Dr. Evans thus describes the experience 
of 'old Manqlis', who was detailed to watch the ''Cup-Bearer' of 
Knossos during the process of under-plascering: "Somehow or 
other he fell asleep, but the wrathful saint appeared to him in a 
dream. Waking with a start, he was conscious of a mysterious 
presence; the animals rotind began to low and neigh, and 'there 
were visions about'; tpavrAfct , he said, in summinguphis experi- 
ences next morning, 'the whole place spooks!' " — Monthly Review, 
March, tool, 12s. 

c Hastings's Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, 5.32. 

T It may strike some readers as ridiculous to ascribe the origin 
of a belief to a pun, but we must remember that the typical word- 
play in Homer is not primarily a pun. It is something far more 
vital; it is the result of an endeavor to find the true inwardness or 
essence of a word. Even the doctrine of Analogy and Anomaly 
and the science of syntax are by-products of the persistent search 
to find the 'essence' of words. 



of cornea, 'horny' and 'cornea'. The Roman explana- 
tion is, then, merely aetiological. 

Dr. Messer has gathered an interesting collection of 
classical echoes to the 'gates of dreams' (44) 8 . Readers 
of a literary bent will regret that he did not record 
more distant echoes. Classical scholars are coming 
to feel that it is their privilege, if not their duty, to 
employ footnotes to correlate ancient and modern 
material. The reviewer cannot forbear quoting a few 
lines from the Faery Queene (1.40) that hark back to 
the Odyssey: 

Whose double gates he findeth locked fast, 

The one faire fram'd of burnisht yvory, 

The other all with silver overcast: 

And wakeful dogges before them farre do lye, 

Watching to banish Care their enimy, 

Who oft is wont to trouble gentle Sleepe. 

By them the sprite doth pass in quietly, 

And unto Morpheus comes, whom drowned deepe 

In drowsie fit he findes: of nothing he takes keepe'. 

The reviewer feels that certain differences between 
dreams in the Iliad and the Odyssey may be more 
fortuitous than significant. For instance, Penelope 
dreams (Od. 19.535-553) that an eagle (Odysseus) 
comes from the mountain and kills twenty geese 
(suitors). Great emphasis is laid by Dr. Messer on the 
allegorical character of this dream as an advance in 
the dream technique (31-34). In the Iliad (2.308 ff.) 
the omen of the serpent and sparrows in the plane tree 
is strikingly allegorical. To the reviewer's notion 
Homer could have treated it as a portent dreamed as 
readily as a portent seen. Both omens are vividly 
dramatic. 

A reviewer always likes a few points for captious 
criticism. It is not strange that the word xpyv"*Ti<rij.6s 
does not appear in Homer (see page 2). The meter 
does not permit it. It would seem that we ought to 
give up the custom 'made in Germany' of referring 
to a fifth book of Propertius (see page 44). The five- 
book division is without honor now even in its own 
country, since the Thesaurus Lingae Latinae fails to 
observe it. 

The proof-reading has been done very carefully and 
very successfully. One would prefer, however, to see 
foreign words and short phrases italicized, e.g. in propria 
persona (56), dramatis persona (56), anagnorisis (57), 
deus ex machina (57), Tempelschlaf (58), etc. 

So much space has been devoted by the reviewer 
to criticism, some of which may be due to the personal 
equation, that but a few lines are left for a general 
survey of the work and its merits. In addition to treat- 
ing the dream as a means of motivation, the thesis 
(Preface vii) 

deals, within the limits of each dream picture, with the 
amplification of the dream, its increasing complexity, 
its growth and refinement, or its decay, as an artistic 
literary device. 

Additional instances are Ausonius 157.22-26; Claudianus 
27.22-23; Phocas, Carmen De Vita Vergilii 41-42. 
'The Ivory Gate of Mortimer Collins is another echo. 
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Some insight into the methods and results of the writer 
may be gotten from a summary, however inadequate. 
As regards the most important dream of the Iliad 
(2.1 ff.) Dr. Messer says (9) 

One does not realize that the dream exerts any influence 
upon the plot beyond that shown in the immediate 
moves of Agamemnon. 

It is regarded as experimental (47). The Odyssey 
reveals "additions, improvements, refinements, show- 
ing a more mature art and conscious reflection" (24). 
In the earlier poem dreams come to males only; in 
the latter women are included. The gods of the Iliad 
are portrayed acting, while the Odyssey depicts the 
means through which they act. 

On pages 51-52 we read 
The two poems show five forms in which the dream 
appears. Of these, two are peculiar to the Iliad, two 
are restricted to the Odyssey, and one is common to 
both poems. Peculiar to the Iliad are (a) "Oveipos or 
a dream daimon which the gods send to the sleeper, 
and (b) the ghost of the dead which appears in a dream. 
In the form common to both poems (c) an unsubstan- 
tial wraith, phantom, etSaAov, appears. The two con- 
ceptions restricted to the Odyssey are (d) the dream 
in which the divinity in person comes to the sleeper in 
whom the god is interested, and (e) the dream in which 
neither man nor gods appear, but only things, and that 
too in an allegorical relation. 

These two poems, therefore, give the later writers a 
variety of models both in category and in technique. 
The effect upon the dream technique of the different 
conditions imposed by tragedy is treated on pages 
56-59. On page 57 we read: 

The point to be remembered is that the immediate 
source of the dream in tragedy is to be found not in 
religion and cult, but in the literature, that is, the source 
of the dream in tragedy is a bookish, artistic source. 

The dream now assumes a secondary r61e (67) : 
The indefiniteness of dream messages and the uncer- 
tainties of dream interpretation contrasted with the 
comparatively greater clarity and definiteness of the 
oracle prevent the former from attaining an equal 
significance with the latter in relation to the plot. 

All the important dreams in the tragedians are dis- 
cussed, and their relationship to Homeric forerunners, 
which is not always obvious prior to analysis, is pointed 
out. Aeschylus used the dream device frequently, 
while Sophocles deliberately restricted it. Euripides 
carried on the Aeschylean tradition. Among the 
innovations of Euripides was the use of the dream 
to aid in the depicting of psychology rather than the 
portrayal of human action (90). In his hands the 
dream became more complex and intricate. On page 
99 Dr. Messer says: 

Rationalistic Euripides scarcely believed in the divine 
origin of dreams. He accepted the dream as a valu- 
able artistic device. He was not averse, as a crafts- 
man, to giving it a position of the utmost importance 
in advancing the plot. . . . But the dream had 
lost for him all that religious and artistic awe and 
sanctity which it had held for Aeschylus. It was to 
him an instrument to be used for any purpose which 
would serve artistic ends as he conceived them. 



The thesis gives abundant evidence of painstaking 
scholarship. The sentences are carefully weighed 
and well expressed, so that they convey the exact 
shade of meaning intended. As frequently happens 
with suggestive pieces of work, it raises in the reader's 
mind questions which it cannot take time to answer. 
The writer has the entire classical history of the dream 
well in hand, but has been careful not to transgress 
upon later material. It may well serve as the intro- 
duction to an exhaustive treatment of the dream. 
Dr. Messer has 'staked his claim' to this field. 

The reviewer cannot forego the opportunity to say a 
word about the style in which dissertations are pub- 
lished. Our Graduate Schools are too apt to give the 
Ph.D. candidate free rein in matters typographical 
and he in turn leaves the matter to the judgment of 
the printing-house. As a result, theses of the same 
institution often present considerable variety and most 
of them are in paper covers. The Columbia Classical 
Studies are published by the same house and have an 
attractive cloth binding. The garb does not make the 
book, but it certainly prepossesses one in favor of its 
contents. It seems, likewise, to bespeak greater 
confidence of the budding scholar in his work. The 
dissertation is (for better or for worse) the magnum opus 
of the vast majority of our Ph.D.'s and should not have 
to overcome the prejudice against a paper cover. It 
is also a source of satisfaction to know that one can 
find in a Columbia thesis a list of preceding theses and 
that they can be purchased at the same time and place. 
Eugene S. McCartney. 

University of Texas. 



The Syntax of High-School Latin. A Co-operative 
Study by Fifty Collaborators. Edited by Lee 
Byrne. Revised Edition. The University of 
Chicago Press (1918). Pp. xii+60. 75 cents. 
The original edition of this book, published in August, 
1909, Professor Lodge discussed in The Classical 
Weekly 3.33-34. The differences between the new 
edition and the old are stated on page x: the terminol- 
ogy has been brought into closer harmony with that 
of the Report of the Joint Committee on Grammatical 
Nomenclature; and corrections and improvements 
have been made, as the result of criticisms of the first 
edition, particularly of criticisms made by Professor 
Hale, privately and in his review of the book in The 
School Review 18.284-286 (April, 1910). 

The body of statistics remains substantially as in 
the first edition; the "text" of interpretative comment 
has been entirely rewritten, and one new table and 
three illustrative diagrams have been introduced. 

The Introduction (1-12) now deals with the following 
matters : Why an Investigation of this Kind is Needed 
(1-2); Why Syntax is Studied (2-5); The Nature of 
the Reading Process (5-12); What Syntax should be 
Studied (12). All this leads directly to The Statistics 
of Syntax in High-School Latin (1 3-1 8). Pages 19-24, 
identical with pages 15-21 of the first edition, contain 



